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I  thank  you  for  this  evidence  of  your  continued  regard. 
I  appreciate  it  more,  I  think,  now  that  I  am  no  longer  your 
representative  in  the  organized  expression  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  State,  than  I  would  were  I  still  a  member  of  the 
State  Committee. 

It  will  be  twenty-six  years  next  June  since  I  was  first 
tmmgfat  into  political  relation  with  the  Republicans  of  the 
County  of  Albany.  Upon  me  at  that  time,  at  the  request  of 
both  factions  of  the  Party,  was  placed  the  responsibility  as 
chosen  and  impartial  arbitrator,  of  passing  upon  the  legitimacy 
of  the  title  of  certain  persons  who  had  contended  at  the  primary 
election  in  May  for  the  position  of  County  Committeeman. 

The  County  Committee  was  scheduled  to  organize  in  May. 
The  outcome  was  two  rival  commitees,  each  claiming  regu- 
larity— a  condition  which  at  that  time  had  become  chronic. 

As  an  Otttaider  and  ai1>itrator,  I  passed  upon  the  ccmtested 
elections.  A  new  committee  was  organized,  but  the  Stat^  Con- 
vention saw  fit  not  to  recognize  my  decisions  and  the  delegates 
elected  at  the  call  of  the  new  committee  wm  not  permitted 
seats  in  the  Convention. 

After  the  convention  was  over,  however,  the  newly  organized 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Lucius  B.  Hoyt  was  Chairman,  con- 
tinued as  the  r^ular  county  committee  and  was  recognized  as 
such.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  erup^n  siml&r  to  the 
one  I  was  called  upon  to  decide  in  1889. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Stalwart-Halfbreed 
controversy,  which  had  raged  for  a  decade. 

After  three  years,  during  which  there  was  no  real,  consistent 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  active  men  of  the  party  toward  the 
development  of  a  true  party  organization  in  the  public  interest, 
I  finally  determined  in  1892,  to  become  a  candidate  for  member* 
ship  in  the  State  Ccmimittee^  and  was  tmanfanousljr  dtcted. 
With  the  exceptira  of  the  yeur  IKM,  tiiere  was  no  cootest  om 
my  re-election. 

My  first  move  was  to  cause  the  adoption  of  a  new  party  const» 

tution,  establishing  practically  your  present  system  of  organiza- 
tion, recognizing  the  principle  of  graded  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  smallest  political  subdivision  known  to  the  law — the 
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election  district  Since  that  time  you  have  grown  in  the  discip- 
line of  true  party  organization ;  in  the  spirit  of  real  republican- 
ism; and  in  that  Quality  which  commends  you  to  every  voter  in 
the  County,  in  the  party  or  out  of  it,  of  recognition  that  the  real 
life  of  your  party  organization  and  your  real  duty,  is  to  aid  in  the 
proper  administration  of  public  affairs.  ^ 

The  year  before  I  was  chosen  to  the  Republican  Stete  Com- 
mitee,  1891,  the  Republican  vote  for  Governor  in  the  County  of 
Albany,  was  15,371 ;  the  population  of  the  County  by  the  Federal 
census  of  the  year  before  was  164,555.  In  the  year  1914,  at  the 
expiration  of  my  last  term  in  the  State  Committee,  the  Republican 
vote  of  the  Countyt  for  Governor  was  25,712,  an  mcrease  ot 
10  341 ;  whereas  the  entire  population  of  the  County  had  in- 
creased but  9,111  since  1890.  No  record  of  partjr  growth  similar 
to  this  has  taken  place  anywhere  else  in  the  Umted  States. 

If  some  one  may  cavil  that  the  vote  cast  in  the  County  of 
Albany,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  was  not  Republican,  the  answer  lies  in 
the  enroltoient  figures,  which  show  24,588  enroUed  RepubUcans 

at  the  present  time. 

Upon  a  record  of  public  support,  it  would  seem  from  these 
flares  that  I  might  properly  have  retired  from  membership 
h;  the  Committee,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  retained  mem- 
bership in  it  because  of  that  record.  But  political  station  should 
never  depend  upon  such  considerations.  One  should  contend 
vigorously,  even  if  not  supported,  when  he  believes  that  his  course 
is  in  the  public  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  jeason 
whv  he  should  necessarily  continue  to  carry  responsibility  be- 
cause of  a  vote  of  confidence.  There  can  be  no  credit  in  the  bank 
of  popularity.  Drafts  made  upon  it  may  be  honored^  to-day  and 
dishonored  to-morrow,regardless  of  their  value  or  their  worth- 

lessness  p 
I  therefore  come  to  the  crax  of  my  story,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  to  you  the  reason  why— which  you  are  entitled  to 
know— I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  last  September  not  to  accept 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  for  another 
term,  if  it  were  offered  me,  and  to  retire  as  weU  from  membership 

"*  **My  i'SS^JTregard  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  of^the  place  which  the  Republiam  Party  d|orfd  J^^py  to 
withstand  the  political  errors  of  the  time,  are  based  upon  firm 
beliefs.  These  beliefs,  so  far  as  they  are  fundamental,  are  not 
subiect  to  change,  because  to  my  mind  their  permanent  estab- 
l^toient  is  inherently  necessary  for  the  preservation  of^  the 
S^can  Republic  and  the  development  of  the  people  withm  it. 

When  I  say  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  I  do  not  mean 
that  my  eyes  are  closed  to  the  truth  "that  new  occasions  tM«h 
new  duties."  Occasions  are  not  fundamentals,  and  new  duties 
are  frequently  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,  I  mean  s,mply 
Sis  tharAmerica  stands  to^y.  as  she  has  since  her  birth,  the 
pSagSi^ of  certain  theories  in  regard  ^"5"^ V''''*'n';l  th^ 
ESSnand  that  she  is  eit^  now, «  she  has  been  since  the 
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establishment  of  the  American  Constitntkm,  in  woridng  oat  the 
practical  side  of  those  tjieories. 

This  is  a  present  obligation,  as  it  was  a  present  obligatioa 
fifty  years  ago,  and  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  will  be  a  prescat 
obligation  fifty  years  and  a  centuty  hence. 

The  American  Republic  is  built  upon  a  rock  That  rock  is 
Individualism.  That  the  Hieory  of  individualism  accords 
with  scientific  truth  is  demonstrable.  The  human  unit  is  the 
developing  force.  The  structure  of  man  as  he  exists  to-day  is 
the  result  of  a  constant  upward  struggle  from  the  protoplasm. 
That  he  may  or  may  not  have  reached  the  acme  of  his  possibili- 
ties is  not  germane  to  what  I  have  to  say  now.  What  is  in  the 
record,  we  know.  If  we  admit  human  existence  to  be  an  esdst- 
ence  of  units,  we  must  recognize  that  in  their  relations  one  to  tiie 
other,  they  require  order;  that  in  tfie  awful  stras^e  for  suprem- 
acy tiiere  must  be  an  agency  established  to  prevent  injustice. 
Such  agency  the  American  Republic  knows  as  Government — 
a  necessary  regulative  function,  based  upon  equality  of  individ- 
uals. That  equality  does  not  mean  mental  equality,  conventional 
distinctions,  physical  structure,  mental  grip  or  spiritual  insight, 
but  plain  equality  before  the  law.  If  that  equality  is  violated 
in  some  instances,  it  is  no  argument  against  the  principle.  Agente 
do  not  always  fulfill  the  ob^gatioiis  imposed  up<m  tiiem  by  their 
master* 

When  I  became  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  in  1911, 
I  was  thorot^ly  convinced  tiiat  there  was  a  tendency  in  Ameri- 
can thought  to  deny  democracy,  by  approaching  Government 
from  the  angle  of  common  welfare  as  antagonistic  to  individual 
welfare — assuming  thereby  that  common  welfare  is  distin- 
guished from  individual  welfare,  which  is  error. 

The  tendency  of  which  I  speak  was  most  popularly  voiced 
by  a  peripatetic  accelerator  and  party  leader,  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his 
constant  reference  to  those  who  "ptwred  the  dollar  above  the 
man."  Mr.  Bryan  thereby  disclosed  his  disregard  of  the  mean- 
ing of  true  democracy.  The  dollar  is  part  of  the  liberty  of  man- 
Property  is  defined,  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  as  follows: 
(and  Mr.  Bryan  used  the  word  "dollar"  as  synonymous  with 
property)— "Any  article  of  value  that  a  person  may  lawfully 
acquire  and  hold ;  a  valuable  legal  right,  including  the  right  to 
exercise  a  particular  trade  or  vocation." 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  most  vociferous  in  ni^i^ 
his  attack  on  the  human  right  to  property,  a  Republican  PreM- 
dent  was  in  office.  He  publrcly  eacpressed  ideas  so  consonant 
with  those  which  Mr.  Bryan  advanced  that  he  was  depicted  in 
the  press  of  the  country  as  having  stolen  Mr.  Bryan's  clothes. 
Many  politicians  believed  it  to  be  a  clever  stroke,  and  the  despoil- 
ing of  Mr.  Bryan  of  his  raiment  was  an  inviting  subject  for  the 
cartoonist.  This  desertion  of  Republican  ideas  appealed  to  those 
who  believed  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  retention  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  power,  regardless  of  what  that  retention  meant, 
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was  for  it  to  deny  its  entire  physiognomy^  historically  made,  and 
become  Bryanized. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  Republican  defeat  in  New 
York  in  1910,  that  I  was  called  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  to  accept  the  Chairmanship.  Upon 
my  election  I  made  clear  that  I  believed  there  rested  upon  me  a 
responsibility  greater  than  any  that  it  had  been  my  fortune 
or  misfcntttne  heretofore,  to  carry.  I  stated  that  I  believed  it  was 
my  dttty  consistently,  devotedly,  as  eloquently  as  I  might,  and 
with  as  much  clarity  of  expression  as  I  possessed,  to  urge  upon  the 
Republicans  of  this  State,  and,  through  them,  upon  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Nation,  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  those  inher- 
ent principles  of  government  which  have  made  it  possible  for  tbi3 
country  to  demonstrate  that  democracy  is  not  a  failure. 

When  the  State  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party  assem- 
bled at  Rochester  in  April,  1912,  the  Chairman  of  that  Conven- 
tion appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  without,  as  had  been 
the  custom  in  the  past,  selecting  a  Chairman.  The  C^nmittee 
met,  and  I  presented  to  it  a  platform  of  fundamental  principleSy 
which  had  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  Senator  Root, 
William  M.  Ivins,  Vice-President  Sherman,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Frank  S.  Black,  Edward  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  William  Berri, 
and  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.  The  Committee  made  me  its 
Chairman  and  I  presented  its  report  to  the  Convention. 

That  platform,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Con- 
vention, was  an  appeal  from  the  Republicans  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  Republicans  of  the  Nation,  It  did  not  contain  detail, 
but  set  forth  those  principles  of  the  fundamenal  irafpose  o{  the 
American  Government  which  those  who  believe  in  them  art  con- 
fident must  ultimately  be  accepted  by  all  nations. 

Wc  went  to  the  Cbics^  Convention.  I  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  present  this  plat- 
form to  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States.  Its  essential 
features  were  embodied,  by  the  Committee  on  Rtjsolutions,  in  the 
Republican  platform  of  1912.  This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  666 
of  the  delegates  elected  to  that  Convention,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  Convention,  and  containing  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  Convention,  title  to  whoee  seats  was  not  even  questioned  by 
the  unsubf tantiated  charge  of  fraud  with  whkh  you  are  familiar. 

The  Roosevelt  platform  of  1912  was  fallacious  in  itself,  and 
violative  of  American  principles.  It  was  necessary  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  candidate,  as  he  could  not  successfully  appeal  to 
reason,  to  resort  to  the  argument  ad  hominem,  and  he  proceeded, 
through  the  public  channels  at  his  disposal,  and  they  were  many, 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  voters  against  all  the  men  who 
would  not  bow  to  his  personal  ambition  nor  to  the  subversive 
doctrines  which  he  espoused,  especially  the  proposal  that  if  a 
legislative  body  should  override  a  constitution  adopted  by 
Uie  people  and  if  a  court  protected  the  basic  law  against  such 
legi^tive  act,  th<m  in  this  specific  case  the  popular  will  should  be 
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tested  by  a  referendum,  establishing  inevitably  the  proposition 
that  a  principle  is  no  principle. 

Correct  as  our  position  was  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  vio- 
lation of  human  rights,  the  confusion  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the 
electorate  over  the  real  issues  of  the  campaign  of  1912  resulted, 
after  the  Republican  defeat,  in  a  demand  on  the  part  of  certain 
Republican  politicians  in  this  State  that  I  diould  retire  hom  my 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  to  which  I  had  been 
unanimously  dected  by  a  Committee  wfaidi  tlmotquhly  under- 
stood my  ideas  and  purposes. 

Accustomed  long  to  victory,  unaccustomed  to  separation 
from  the  emoluments  of  success,  some  of  these  Republican 
politicians  industriously  endeavored  to  make  my  tenure  as  Chair- 
man, from  November,  1912,  to  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  office 
in  September,  1914,  as  impossible  as  they  could  make  it. 

Confident  in  its  rightfulness  and  truth,  I  would  have  been 
derelict  in  my  duty  had  I  not  continued  to  uphold  the  cause  for 
which  we  had  contended,  and  we  proceeded  by  our  own  chart. 

Our  State  Convention,  in  the  fall  of  1913,  nominated  Judge 
Werner  for  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  refused 
to  accept  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Progressive  nomination,  tendered  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  over  the  telephone  after  his  agents  had 
failed  to  secure  the  Judge's  consent.  In  one  year  the  Republican 
vote  in  this  State  rose  from  450,000  to  597,000,  for  the  man  who 
had  written  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  that 
that  court  would  uphold  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  people 
and  not  a  legislative  act  which  violated  that  basic  law. 

When  the  year  1914  came  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Repub- 
licans to  nominate  candidates  for  Governor,  and  other  State 
offices,  and  a  United  States  Senator,  it  was  dear  to  me  tiiat,  as 
we  had  relinquished  nothing  of  the  contention  which  we  had 
made  in  1912,  and  the  issue  for  which  we  had  battled  had  become 
more  clear,  no  candidate  for  Governor,  Senator  or  State  office 
who  had  accepted  the  Rooseveltian  propaganda  of  1912,  could  be 
nominated  by  the  Republicans. 

Therefore,  prior  to  the  primary  election  I  made  announcement 
that  I  would  not  again  accept  the  Chairmanship  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, nor  retain  my  membership  in  it  In  behalf  of  the  very 
principles  which  I  aavocate,  this  act  was  necessary.  Had  I  re- 
matnea  in  the  responsible  position  at  tihie  head  of  the  party  organi* 
zation  of  the  State  after  the  victory  which  was  certain  to  c<Mne,  the 
entire  purpose  for  which  I  had  been  contending  might  have  lost  it§ 
quality.  It  would  have  been  charged  that  my  desire  was  for  pow- 
er and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  for  which  I  had 
insisted  that  the  Republican  Party  should  contend;  that  my  pur- 
pose was  to  build  up  a  party  organization  through  the  aid  of 
patronage,  prestige,  and  the  occupancy  of  official  station  on  the 
part  of  friends;  to  establish  myself  for  personal  purposes  in  the 
future:  possibly  to  attempt  unduly  to  influence  l^^isUiticm  or  tibe 
acts  of  die  GovehuM*,  or  to  use  one  against  the  other,  lliroti^  At 
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excercise  of  functions,  real  ox  tmaginaiy,  that  no  man  should 
possess.  Tha«£ore  I  retired. 

Apart  from  the  greater  problems  involved,  it  was  my  hope, 
when  I  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the  State  Committee,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  dissipate  the  "boss"  idea  in  the  Republican 
Party  in  this  State,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  party  organi- 
zation, an  established  element,  to  assist,  elected  Republican  officials 
to  comprehend  that  the  organization  was  the  agent  of  the  great 
partv  organism  of  thought ;  that  it  was  the  vehicle  which  earned 
the  idea,  but  that  its  wheels  would  cease  to  revolve  for  those  who 
violated  the  idea.    The.  party  organization  is  an  instrument 
through  which  the  party's  thought  gets  its  efficiency.  When  it 
transcends  that  function  and  attempts  to  dictate,  except  against 
the  traitor  to  the  party  organism,  it  fails,  just  as  the  public  oftcer 
chosen  to  represent  that  party  organism  fails  when,  bedeviled 
by  some  whiff  of  undigested  opinion,  he  belies  the  meaning  of 
tine  party's  existence. 

To  that  end,  during  my  occupancy  of  the  Chairmanship,  I 
made  no  request  for  appointments  to  office  from  any  public  ofti- 
cial,  nor  did  I  attempt  to  influence  any  act  of  his,  except  openly 
in  accordance  with  the  declared  principles  of  the  party  made  m 
the  platform. 

Although  I  adhered  strictly  to  these  rules  of  conduct,  which 
I  had  set  down  for  myself,  I  neverthdcM  was  subject  to  the 
constant  charge  that  I  was  acting  upon  different  lines.  I  noted 
however,  with  satisfaction,  in  reading  such  criticisms,  that  not 
one  of  them  ever  related  to  a  single  act  of  mine  as  Chairman,  but 
to  supposititious  acts  of  such  a  character  as  to  disclose  what 
would  have  been  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  critic  had  he  been 
in  my  position. 

Whether  in  the  future  I  shall  be  called  upon  by  the  Repub- 
lican voters  to  serve  in  the  public  interest,  is  not  for  me  to 
determine,  but  my  mind  is  as  clear  to-day  regarding  Ae  evil  that 
besets  the  country,  despite  what  has  been  accomphshed,  as  it 
was  when  I  was  chosen  for  Ae  Chairmanship. 

I  shall  therefore  briefly  set  forth  what  I  believe  that  evil  to 

be: 

'  America  is  suffering  from  confusion  of  ideals  in  that 
the  natural  spiritual  aspiration  of  the  race  has  expressed  itself 
in  recent  thinking  in  materialistic  form,  without  accepting  natural 
law,  that  must  govern  materialistic  things.  1  he  proposal  for  a 
minimum  wage  by  statute  is  the  best  example  I  know  of  this 
particular  kind  of  erroneous  thinking.  .        ,x  • 

Such  false  methods  of  accomplishing  a  good  result  invite 
unnecessary  materialistic  disaster,  thus  crushmg  the  uplift  of 
the  spirit,  which  secures  its  quaUty  only  because  of  its  superiority. 

This  error  has  taken  its  most  unfortunate  form  in  the  popular 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  wealth,  and  in  pjacmg  upon 
govemmoit  responsibilities  and  burdens  m^ossible  for  it  to 
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bear  effectively.  The  attempt  to  capitalize  the  religious  inst.nct 
of  the  human  race  into  a  political  asset  has  been  the  method  used 
by  the  ambitious  for  power  from  the  beginning  of  organized 
human  society.  Through  the  credulity  of  the  race,  through  its 
love  of  the  mysterious,  through  its  devotion  to  the  unknowable, 
the  progress  of  real  democracy  has  been  impeded  by  those  who 
would  exploit  it,  not  necessarily,  though  frequently,  for  financial 
gain,  but  for  the  exercise  of  vanity  or  power. 

Wealth  is  not  a  person.   Labor  is.   Wealth  is  the  power 
which,  when  collectively  operated,  gives  employment  to  labor. 
The  destruction  of  one  dollar's  worA  of  wealth  reduces  by  just  • 
that  amount  the  labor-employing  agency.    The  WiE9te  of  one 

dollar  of  wealth,  such  as  the  waste  of  public  money,  or  the 
legislative  ordering  of  waste  by  a  private  concern,  reduces  by 
just  so  much  that  labor-employing  agency,  and  by  just  that 
much  increases  the  cost  of  living  to  everybody.  If  we  could 
once  dissociate  our  idea  of  wealth  from  the  name  of  the  person 
which  is  attached  to  it,  eliminating  from  our  thought  all  peraroi^ 
we  would  then  more  easiljr  recognize  the  eccmomic  truth  upon 
which  tiie  material  existence  of  every  nation  must  rest 

Our  present  government  at  Washington,  whatever  may  be 
the  integrity  of  ttie  motives  of  the  President,  which  I  do  not 

impugn,  has  been  under  the  influence  of  fallacious  economic 
ideas:  and  so  has  violated  that  American  policy  of  Protec- 
tion, which,  properly  explained,  means  that  each  tariff  schedule 
rfiould  be  so  high  that  no  American  industry  can  be  destroyed 
by  foreign  competition,  and  so  low  that  no  American  industry 
can,  through  it,  secure  abnormal  profits.  The  closing  of  a  single 
cotton  mill,  through  foreign  competition,  is  an  injury  tp  eveiy 
human  being  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  economic  mistake  which  has  been  made.  Assault 
upon  wealth,  as  such,  is  an  assault  upon  the  power  to  produce. 
Power  to  produce  means  employment:  Tht  lack  of  it,  idtoi^s, 
which,  if  long  continued,  means  starvatian. 

The  second  error  is  the  confusion  of  the  ideal  of  demo- 
cracy, which  is  liberty,  with  the  pursuit  of  efficiency.  The  effidk 
ency  of  the  Gmoan  machme  brought  into  the  light  throi^ 
the  present  war  has  been  accomplished  only  through  the  auto- 
cracy of  the  State,  as  autocracy  runs  hand  in  hand  with  purely 
technical  efficiency.  The  price  which  must  be  paid  for  democracy 
is  a  certain  amount  of  technical  inefficiency  for  the  benefit  of 
man  as  man  and  not  as  machine.  The  price  is  not  too  high, 
because  democracy  develops  the  independence,  the  character 
and  the  expansion  of  the  individual  life.  Without  it  tiiere  is  no 
growth,  because  there  is  no  responsibility.  The  tendency  of 
recent  l^n[^t><>»  ^  establish  efficiency  through  irresponsibility 
is  an  assault  upon  democratic  institutions.  Inefficiency  has  been 
assailed  as  the  evil.  The  remedy  proposed  has  been  the  injection 
of  a  theory  destructive  of  democratic  principles  through 
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th?  attempt  to  apply  them  fallaciously,  in  aid  of  a  kind  of 
efficiency  whkh  makes  fw  the  servile  and  not  the  democratic 
state. 

We  Americans  should  recognize  the  marvelous  physical 
advantages  under  which  we  live  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  democracy.  Isolated  by  two  great  oceans,  from  the  historical 
enmities  and  racial  antagonisms  of  Europe  on  the  one  side,  and 
an  entirely  foreign  civilization  on  the  other,  we  are  not 
subject  to  the  periodical  convulsions  which  have  devastated 
Etirope,  nor  are  we  as  yet  hi  real  pHcril  from  that  other  civiliza- 
tion ;  sr  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  set  ourselves  in  order. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  right  methods  of  thinking,  the  basis 
of  which  is  the  recognition  of  the  individual  as  the  unit  in  human 
life,  and  Government  as  the  agent  to  protect  him  in  that  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  true 
to-day  as  when  they  were  written,  "We  hold  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  ihese  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
meuts  are  instituted  amoi^  men.'* 

Hoping  for  yoo  another  quarter  of  a  century  of  enl^tenment 
and  success,  I  wish  3rou  good  n^t,  and  God-^peed. 
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